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The Voice ot America 


The Voice of America has been broadcasting America’s 
story to the world since 1942—for the most part on very 
limited funds in view of its task. The recent announcement 
that Secretary of State Dulles has appointed a board to 
study psychological warfare gives added reason for a 
survey of this aspect of our greatest adventure to date in 
that field. 

The period since World War II is the first time that the 
United States has made any consistent effort to state our 
case in peacetime to the world at large. Perhaps that is 
one of the basic reasons why the Voice of America has 
been something of a scapegoat—blamed on the one hand 
for failure to “sell” America to the rest of the world, re- 
gardless of the realities in the situation, and, on the other, 
for attempting to do so. It is currently said to be “soft” 
toward Soviet Russia — and, also, too concerned with 
ideologies. There is too much music—and not enough. 
At the end of World War II what was left of the OWI's 
information program was transferred to the State Depart- 
ment where it was maintained on a “shoestring,” until in 
1948 the Smith-Mundt Act formally established it. Both 
in that year and since then it has given rise to much dis- 
cussion. What is its real function? Should it be part of 
the State Department ? Should it be an independent agency 
modelled more or less on the British Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration? Or should its task be given over altogether to the 
commercial shortwave stations? What should it attempt? 
Profound questions of political theory and international 
psychology are involved, as well as of practical politics. 


The Present Setup 


The major objective of the Voice of America was de- 
clared in the Smith-Mundt Act to be “promoting under- 
standing and trust of the United States.” The Senate 
Subcommittee on Overseas Information Programs recent- 
ly noted that this aim was at first “pursued for the most 
part by a broadside telling of America’s story. The ap- 
proach, in effect, was that of a national advertising cam- 
paign. By 1949, however, experience had shown that this 
method did not always produce desirable results. The 
‘American story’ sometimes overwhelmed and confused 
peoples elsewhere. .. . 

“After the outbreak of the Korean conflict . . . programs 
were designed specifically to deter further aggression, to 
help maintain the stability and cohesion of the countries 
of the non-Communist world, and to inspire in them con- 
fidence in their mutual capacity to meet any eventualities.”’ 

The Assistant Secretary of State for Public \ffairs was 


in charge of the program until 1952, when the Interna- 
tional Information Administration was made a “relatively 
autonomous unit” of the Department under the Secretary 
of State. Information policy is “formulated by the Ad- 
ministrator in collaboration with the Assistant Secretary 
for Public Affairs, the regional bureaus, other parts of the 
Department of State and other agencies of the govern- 
ment.”* International Broadcasting Service — in other 
words, the Voice of America—receives twenty-five per 
cent of the total appropriation for the Information Service. 
The appropriation for 1952 was estimated at $20,000,000. 
(In comparison, in 1951 the tobacco industry spent slightly 
over $20,000,000 for advertising over radio alone—not in- 
cluding television. This industry is the third largest in- 
vestor in radio advertising.?) 

Some 2,000 persons are employed, about three-quarters 
of them in this country. Most programs originate here. 
There are 42 short-wave transmitters in the United States 
and 38 short-wave medium-wave transmitters abroad. One 
of the newest of these is a ship which broadcasts from 
the Mediterranean. The physical difficulties involved in 
broadcasts from this country to Europe and, especially, 
Asia, are great, partly because radio carries less well over 
the ocean than on land. 

But that is not the only problem. As the cold war has 
been stepped up on both sides Russia has made tremendous 
efforts to prevent listening to American programs. One 
method is by “jamming” our programs and those of the 
B.B.C. by broadcasts of pure noise on the same or adjacent 
wave-lengths so that the foreign programs cannot be 
heard. It is credibly reported that Russia spends almost 
as much on this jamming alone as the United States does 
on its programs. 

The Broadcasts in General 


There are daily programs in 46 languages, totalling 
about 365,000 words. The most recent breakdown of the 
over-all program is 37 per cent news, 51 per cent features 
and commentary, and 12 per cent music. Actually, how- 
ever, there is considerable variation in the broadcasts to 
different areas. To Iron Curtain countries, for instance, 
the proportion is 48 per cent news and 52 per cent com- 


mentary and features. For several years no identifiable 


musical theme has been included in broadcasts to Iron 


1 United States Overseas Information Programs, Washington 25, 
U. S. Committee on Foreign Relations, Subcommittee on Over- 
seas Information Programs of the United States, 82nd Cong., 2nd 
Sess., 1952. (Staff Study No. 1). p. 3-4. 

2 Broadcasting Yearbook. 1952. 
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Curtain countries since the listener might be discovered 
in that way so much more easily—though some critics still 
seem never to have heard of that fact. 


No adequate sampling of broadcasts as presented is 
available to the outsider. This is inevitable in view of the 
quantity of the materials. However, for some months the 
Voice has been issuing The Voice of America This Week; 
Broadcast Highlights, which gives excerpts from some 
programs and notes about others. This tends to stress 
broadcasts dealing with the ideological controversy with 
Soviet Russia, and, indeed, the programs directed to 
Russia and its satellite countries. 


Broadcast features cover an enormous range of subjects. 
Among them in recent months have been the party con- 
ventions in July, discussions of the election, the problem 
of UN mediation between Kashmir and India, Walter 
Reuther’s election as president of the C.I.0., Labor Day 
statements by labor leaders and Secretary Tobin, the gains 
of organized Negro workers reported by a Negro trade 
unionist, a dramatization of episodes from Gandhi's life 
to show his contributions to Indian freedom, the meeting 
of the Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe in 
September, 1952, the life of Karl Schurz, sports pro- 
grams, General Eisenhower's assignment of former Sen- 
ator Henry Cabot Lodge as head of the U.S. delegation 
to the United Nations, and many other topics. 

One indication of increased interest in the Voice is 
the greater number of letters now received from its listen- 
ers. The most recent estimate is about 1,000 for every 
working day. 

The recent survey of United States Government in- 
formation activities in forty-four foreign countries by the 
New York Times (November 24, 1952) is illuminating. 
This covered all types of information services as well as 
the Voice of America. In general, the latter has improved 
in the last four years and in some places is considered 
better than the B.B.C. programs. In others the latter are 
considered more news-worthy and more objective. The 
competition of the British, American, and Russian pro- 
grams for listeners is a striking item in the various re- 
ports. The Voice is both in competition with the B.B.C. 
for listeners and cooperating with it to present the message 
of the Free World. 

In Europe and Latin America programs provided by the 
Voice are extensively used by local broadcasters ‘with in- 
creasing effectiveness.” These are “extremely popular,” 
and, of course, attract many more listeners than the Voice 
could possibly reach directly. 


It was reported from India that the popularity of the 
Voice—and other types of information about the United 
States—depends on the attitude toward American foreign 
policy. If it is liked people listen to the Voice. 


What to Broadcast? 


Are the Voice broadcasts to reach the intellectuals or 
“the man in the street”? (The trend apparently is to aim 
mainly at the intellectuals who are more likely to have 
short-wave sets, though some programs are definitely 
planned for the “man in the street.”) What type of pro- 
gram, for that matter, does either one prefer? Any re- 
search in international communication is vastly more diffi- 
cult than in domestic preferences. “Fan” mail, which 
comes in increasing amounts, is an important clue. But 
very few letters come from Russia or the Communist- 
dominated countries—for obvious reasons. Refugees do 
provide considerable information. 


Marjorie Fiske and Leo Lowenthal, who are, respective- 
ly, Chief of the Analysis Branch and Chief of the Evalua- 
tion Division of the State Department’s International 

sroadcasting Service, have commented that the first ques- 

tion to be determined in studying the effect of programs 
is “what the short and long range, implicit and explicit, 
generally dynamic rather than static policy of the United 
States is in each of the countries” where the tests are to 
be made.* 

This is, at best, an extraordinarily difficult task. But 
some keen observers believe that it is made even more 
difficult by our failure to clarify our own ideas as a na- 
tion. William H. Whyte, Jr., and the editors of Fortune, 
insist that “‘we have left unsold the ideas that would de- 
stroy” the myth of American materialism.* This is given 
added point by the recent proposal to give Arthur Godfrey 
a high place in our psychological warfare. What the 
Fortune editors ask, is “the truth” we intend to convey 
in our “Campaign of Truth’? “Speeches? Statistics? A 
day in the life of a Wisconsin farmer? Our congenital 
dislike of abstract thought has at last come home to roost. 
Ile have failed to determine what it is we wish to com- 
municate.”” Worse, “we have failed to define why we want 
to say it.” Winning friendship for America, the Ameri- 
canization of other nations, the refutation of Communist 
lies, support for American foreign policy—none of these 
are dynamic enough. For “somehow we have failed badly 
to show that, far from being narcotized by the machine, 
we have been invigorated by it.” 


Even aside from this aspect, the problem is serious 
enough. Miss Fiske and Mr. Lowenthal comment® that 
adequate research in international broadcasting involves 
determining “who and where the people are who have 
physical access” to the broadcasts and who of them can 
be reached “with maximum economy and results.” Such 
a program must, however, also be concerned with ‘the 
local communications to which the audiences are exposed, 
as well as with the communications which other countries 
aim in their direction.” This is “an overwhelming task in 
terms of both the volume and the variety of the ‘competing’ 
media.” 


“It is one thing to become acquainted with the limitations 
which the medium of American radio imposes on the con- 
tent and form of its output, and quite another to know 
what content and form are acceptable” for broadcasts in 
46 languages. 


Walter Lippmann, in his column in the New York 
Herald Tribune for December 27, 1951, commented forth- 
rightly on the assumption that the unpopularity of our 
policies abroad must be due to the fact that ““America is 
not being properly ‘sold’ by the men who have been hired 
to ‘sell’ it.... 

“They have, however, overlooked a fundamental differ- 
ence between selling a product or a public personage and 
selling the policies of the United States government. In 
the one case the advertisement and the set speech are the 
only voice of the client whose product is being sold. In 
the case of the United States government, the official 
propaganda is only one small squeak among the roaring 
voices of our public life... . 


3“Some Problems in the Administration of International Com- 
munications Research.” Public Opinion Quarterly, Summer, 1952, 
pp. 149-59. 

47s Anybody Listening? New York, Simon and Schuster, 1952. 
pp. 82 ff. See INForMATION Service for October 4 for a more 
adequate treatment of this volume. 
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“We ought to be true to ourselves, which means in this 
field to recognize that the Voice of America abroad is 
that of the President of the United States and, by deputy, 
of the Secretary of State, and that no one can be hired to 
be that voice. People can be hired to pass along what they 
say and to amplify what they mean.” 


In or Out of the State Department? 


There has been much discussion of the question whether 
the Voice should continue to be a part of the State De- 
partment or whether a separate agency, like the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, should be set up for the pur- 
pose. In April, 1951, the United States Advisory Com- 
mittee on Information® discussed this question in its 
Semiannual Report to the Congress. Their experience, 
they say, led them “to have grave doubts that the pro- 
gram in the hands of a separate agency would operate as 
well as it does now. ... 

“One vital requisite in the handling of the information 
program is that it shall not be remote from policy-plan- 
ning. Another equally significant need is that the United 
States abroad should speak with a single voice. .. .” 


A transfer to the Economic Cooperation Administration 
has also been proposed. This, the Advisory Commission 
comments, “would inevitably tend to set up rival U.S. 
Embassies in foreign capitals.” “Since most foreign policy 
is made by the State Department, the closer the informa- 
tion program can be to the State Department, the more 
effective the propaganda will be. This is true provided 
a qualified group of specialists has been organized to do 
the operating of the information program. That is the 
present case.” 


The Question of Personnel 


Critics of the Voice sometimes seem to assume that if 
the Voice were run by commercial broadcasters their ex- 
perience in salesmanship would soon solve the problems 
of getting the message across. A. H. Morton, directly in 
charge of the Voice since October 2, 1952, has had long 
experience in commercial broadcasting. He replaces a 
career diplomat. The Advisory Commission noted in their 
report, already cited, their gratification ‘‘at the way in 
which the information program’s personnel has been 
steadily improved. It takes a great deal of patriotic self- 
sacrifice for men and women who are highly-skilled and 
highly-paid professionals to leave their long-range posts 
and come into governmental service under conditions of 
uncertainty and often abuse which have prevailed in recent 
years.... There are not a few of them. . . . Some of them 
have turned down very lucrative job opportunities .. . 
just because they felt deeply and sacrificially that they 
were enlisted in a significant cause.” A prominent expert 
in business administration assured the Commission that 
there are “few radio administrators or engineers in the 
country who have capacities to excel those in charge” of 
the Voice. 

Richard Thruelsen, writing in the Saturday Evening 
Post for January 26, 1952, remarked tartly in this con- 
nection that on several occasions when a “big-name” com- 
mentator and news analyst broadcast for ‘‘a nominal fee”’ 
“he became the target of partisan critics who accused the 


6Erwin D. Canham, editor, Christian Science Monitor, chair- 
man; Philip D. Reed, chairman of the board, International Electric 
Company; Mark A. May, professor of educational psychology, Yale 
University; and Justin Miller, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters. 
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volunteer voicer of selling his reportorial objectivity for 
a mess of State Department gold. . . .” 

Critics often do not realize some of the problems in- 
volved in broadcasting in so many languages. As Mr. 
Thruelsen says, “the chances of finding an American news 
analyst, commentator or entertainer who could get con- 
vincingly folksy with the Latvian or the Thailand home 
front over the short-wave radio—and who would do it 
for civil-service pay—are something less than rosy.” 

All members of the Voice organization have to pass 
a rigid screening by the FBI. So far, it is positively 
stated, none have been discharged as poor security risks. 
The Advisory Commission commented sharply that “few 
private businesses could recruit personnel effectively if 
something like a 90-day wait had to take place between 
the moment of persuading a person to take a job, and the 
time he was ‘cleared’ for hiring. Security clearances are 
vital. But they render recruitment exceedingly difficult.” 


Religious Broadcasts 


The aim of religious broadcasts over the Voice of Amer- 
ica is characterized by Roger Lyons, director of religious 
programing, as follows: “... The Voice of America seeks 
to encourage the free people of the world in their search 
for the divine. And to those constantly barraged by 
Soviet propaganda, the VOA seeks merely . . . to tell the 
real story of the place religion holds in the United States 
and the rest of the free world and in the Soviet Union. .. . 
It covers important religious news ; it records conferences, 
religious services, and statements by church leaders and 
members. It gives attention to important religious holi- 
days, both those celebrated in the United States and those 
of the areas to which programs are beamed. It rebroad- 
casts domestic programs on religious themes, for example, 
Christmas and Easter programs, sermons, or special 
messages by the clergy... . 


“Each language unit of the VOA has personnel special- 
izing in the treatment of religious subjects. . . . For each 
area the religious makeup of the audience demands a 
different approach. .. . VOA does not originate programs 
which might be interpreted as officially advocating any 
particular theological doctrines, and it avoids broadcasting 
anything which might seem to assume functions that 
would properly belong to a church of any faith. . . . It is 
ae the function of VOA to unite people to protect all 
faiths. 


“Another function of the Voice of America is to tell 
about religious persecution behind the Iron Curtain. . . .”7 

The Voice has a Religious Advisory Panel with Prot- 
estant, Catholic and Jewish representatives. 


Broadcasts to Russia and East Europe 


Broadcasts over the Voice to Soviet Russia were begun 
early in 1947. The difference in attitude in this country 
since then is strikingly illustrated by an editorial by David 
Lawrence in U.S. News and World Report for April 25, 
1947. It appeared on the right hand page of the magazine. 
The left page reprinted a bitter attack on the very idea 
of such broadcasts by Ilya Ehrenburg. Mr. Lawrence re- 
plied in part, as follows: “. .. There is no problem, in- 
ternal or international, which cannot be solved by criticism 
and public discussion. . . . The American people have a 
genuine admiration for the people of Russia. These two 


7 “Religion and the Voice of America.” Department of State 
Bulletin, vol. 27, Nov. 10, 1952, pp. 727-9. 
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peoples are not potential enemies but natural allies. . . . 
But we must be able to talk to one another—to come to 
know one another.” 

As the “cold war” has grown more intense the broad- 
casts of both Soviet Russia and the United States have 
become more outspoken, Some months ago Radio Moscow 
described the Voice of America as “a stinking radio 
kitchen” with “a continual swarm . .. of inveterate liars, 
arrant humbugs, archintriguers, hardened spies, and other 
riffraff, including emigrant rabble.”* The Voice has been 
the villain in two plays in Moscow theaters. More re- 
cently, according to press reports, the Warsaw radio 
declared that 8 Poles accused of murder had “ ‘found their 
inspiration in the criminal and troublemaking propaganda 
of the American imperialists’ by listening closely every 
day to the Voice of America... .’ 

In a similar vein are the following statements from 
Czechoslovakia and Poland.!° President Gottwald of 
Czechoslovakia: “The Voice of America . . . distorted 
facts, spread untruths, intentionally harmed the economic 
relations of my country with others and assisted deserters 
and common criminals.” President Bierut of Poland was 
even more forthright: “The radio propaganda of the 
imperialist, though noisy and mendacious to the point of 
idiocy, docs reach the most backward cells of our or- 
ganism.” 

Early in December, 1952, 60 per cent of “our total 
radio effort and a good two-thirds of all our facilities” 
were devoted to the European countries east of the Iron 
Curtain and to China, said Reed Harris, Acting Deputy 
Administrator of the International Information Adminis- 
tration, in the Departinent of State Bulletin for December 
22, 1952. This campaign was stepped up even more in 
the latter part of that month, in order to counteract the 
pro-Communist agitation about the death sentence imposed 
on the Rosenbergs. (New York Herald Tribune, January 
6, 1953.) Some illustrations from recent broadcasts fol- 
low: 

In the week of September 19-25, 1952, for instance, 
the Voice told why a North Korean political officer in 
charge of security arrangements for the Communist truce 
team at Panmunjom decided to leave Communist territory. 
“Lieutenant Lee says that the United Nations’ firm stand 
in favor of voluntary repatriation of war prisoners ‘defi- 
nitely influenced’ him to surrender to United Nations 
forces. . . . Eventually, he said: ‘I decided I was on the 
wrong side.’ 

In the week of August 29 to September 4, 1952, the 
Voice broadcast to the so-called “patriotic” priests of Po- 
land, who have accepted the Communist regime: “. . . many 
are the times you accepted regime decorations and the 
crumbs of regime favors, but you find yourselves incapable 
of uttering a single word in defense of the Church.” 

Of the purge trials in Prague in November, 1952, the 
Voice said that “. . . What the Czech people are seeing 
is an implementation of policy by the Kremlin, And the 
policy being implemented is this—fear—ali Communists 
in the satellites and elsewhere must learn who is master, 
and the quickest way for dogs to learn who is master is 
by fear.” Yet on December 22 the Select Committee of 
the House of Representatives to Investigate the Katyn 
Forest Massacre in 1940 stated that the Voice “ought to 


8 Cited by Richard Thruelsen. op. cit. 
®New York Times, September 19, 1952. 


10 Quoted by H. Wilson Compton. Department of State Bulletin, 
March 24, 1952. 


utilize material made available more forcefully and effec- 
tively.” (There was testimony that the Voice had not 
used material offered them several years ago on the Katyn 
Massacre, but the Committee did not appear to realize 
the change in policy since then.) 


The Voice makes considerable use of comments by 
refugees from Communist areas. Sometimes this is done 
by a summary, sometimes by interviews, sometimes by a 
personal statement. 


There are no very precise figures about the number of 
short-wave radio sets in Russia—or Asia—nor about the 
extent of listening. The tremendous efforts made by 
Soviet Russia to keep the Russians and the citizens of the 
satellite states from listening hint at the effectiveness of 
the Voice in those countries. 

While it is, technically, not a crime behind the Iron 
Curtain to listen to foreign broadcasts, repetition of news 
heard over them is, it seems, classed as “war-mongering.” 
The Czech penalty for this is a prison sentence of from 
one to twenty-five years. Those caught listening, the 
Times survey noted, may also be arrested on “trumped- 
up” charges. 

H. Wilson Compton, Administrator, International In- 
formation Administration, said in the article already 
quoted: “In several of the countries behind the Iron 
Curtain, the rural people have been asked to sign a decla- 
ration that they will neither listen to free world broadcasts 
nor permit the relay of news heard on such broadcasts. 

“From Bulgaria and elsewhere come reports that the 
Communist Government officials have turned off the elec- 
tricity in rural areas during the peak broadcast period of 
the Voice of America. In Albania—among other Com- 
munist-controlled countries—those who have radios are 
under constant surveillance.” 


In spite of the jamming and of such vigorous preven- 
tives the programs do get through, except to Moscow and 
perhaps Leningrad. The Times survey reported: “In 
Czechoslovakia the middle classes and intelligentsia listen 
most to the ‘Voice’ while workers favor broadcasts from 
France and Radio Free Europe. . . . 


“Twenty different Hungarian refugees, interrogated last 
summer about the effectiveness of Western broadcasts as 
a whole, agreed it was high. They said the majority of 
the Hungarian people, including well-known Communists, 
factory and Government officials, security police and 
soldiers, listened regularly to them. . . . 


“As a morale-builder in satellite countries the ‘Voice’ 
ranks high. This is important, since other means of com- 
munication with their subject population . . . are no longer 
possible.” 


Other American Stations Abroad 


There are other American stations, separate from the 
Voice, broadcasting in Europe. RIAS (Radio in the 
American Sector) in Berlin and Radio Free Europe in 
Munich and Frankfurt. RIAS, which is said to be the 
most popular station in East Germany, was established 
by the Occupation in 1946 after Soviet authorities refused 
to allow any but Soviet influence in Radio Berlin. It 
specializes in news reports—particularly news from East 
Germany. 

Radio Free Europe, which is financed by the Crusade 
for Freedom, broadcasts to the European satellite coun- 
tries. It cooperates with the Voice of America but is in- 
dependent. It, too, makes much use of refugee talent. 


335 Printed in U.S.A, 
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